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QUEEN MARGHARITA'S LACES AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 




Hester M, Poole. 



™EHIND a pair of handsomely wrought 
iron gates, gay with the dual colors of 
the flags of Italy and the States, are 
enshrined laces valued at no less than 
a quarter of a million of dollars. Over 
them, presiding as tenderly as though 
they were her children, is the Countess 
di Brozza, an American of New 
Orleans birth. But as the wife of a 
court official, and as herself a lady in 
waiting to the queen, the countess is 
as much of an Italian as if to the 
manor born. 

Her office at the Exposition is to 
guard the precious filmy treasures of 
her beloved Queen Margharita of Italy, 
she who adores beauty in all its varied 
forms, and especially when its produc- 
tion helps to alleviate the misery of 
the poor peasants of the Adriatic. 

These laces, so much prized by their 
owner, are displayed in a handsomely carved cabinet of rose- 



decorations that belonged to a period that live only in poem, 
song and story. 

The rare and precious Rose Point of the last century is 
here found in all its perfection, so that no artistic taste can 
fail to stop long before the cabinet to bestow due meed of ad- 
miration. Here are seven pieces, each more beautiful than its 
neighbor. 

To the romantic mind this loveliness is enhanced by the 
tradition of their first invention. 

It is handed down — and the story is believed — that a lover 
brought to his betrothed from far distant seas, the weird spoils 
that were unique even to those Venetian eyes that looked on 
scenes that to us are strange enough. It could not have been 
that Lotos land of which Tennyson sang — 

" Branches they bore of that enchanted stem 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but who so did receive of them 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave; 
Far, far, away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores — 
because, after a long time, the lover returned. 

And he found no faithless maiden, during his grievous 
absence, with needle and linen so fine that no eyes but those 
young and fresh as her own could see to use them. The be- 
trothed had simulated the rich, wild things he had brought 
her. These were corals and sea ferns, grasses as graceful as a 
dream, and all the argosy of the deep reproduced by that 




Scarf, Limerick Blonde. Made by Mrs. R. Vere O'Brien's workers, Limerick. From design bv Miss Jacob, Dublin School of Art. 



wood, by the side of which an Italian marine constantly stands 
and also a Columbian guard. That this watchfulness is neces- 
sary, the theft of many fine exhibits in other departments of 
the Exposition bear witness. 

The laces of the good queen represent a variety of styles 
and periods. Her favorite seems to be that dominated Point 
d'Argentan, a bind similar to Point Alencon. It has, however, 
a perfectly six-sided mesh, with closely filled flowers. Among 
interesting examples of this kind of lace is a bertha which first 
draped the graceful shoulders of the austere Mme. de Main- 
tenant at the court of the Grande Monarque, with the accom- 
panying elbow sleeves. A still larger and more striking drapery 
is a large couvre de lit, which covered the couch on which His 
Majesty, King Victor Emmanuel, first saw the light. It served 
a like purpose at the birth of the present king, and on similar 
occasions during ceremonials at the christenings of various 
members of the royal family. 

Among the flounces here exhibited are several representing 
odd, quaint scenes. Take for instance that in which is simu- 
lated the animals in Esop's Fables. Others show Watteau-like 
pictures, for some of which the famous painter himself fur- 
nished the sketches. In them we see all the romantic days of 
the last century, the terraces and gardens, regal staircases and 



slender needle-point in which he wrought her undying affection 
for the absent. And so, enshrouded in this new drapery upon 
which she had expended so much time and workmanship, she 
went to the altar in the first piece of Rose Point that the world 
had ever seen. 

There are also delightful samples of Flanders Point, large 
pieces powdered with butterflies and flowers, Milanese Point 
and Brabant Point, all taking their names from the places 
where they originated. Lonely illustrations of the workman- 
ship of the makers of Point Alencon are here shown. Al- 
together it is a most interesting exhibit, and one that is always 
surrounded in the Woman's Building by a crowd of admiring 
spectators. It especially deserves notice from the fact that in 
this country, where labor is better recompensed than in the 
old world, there is hardly a possibility that our countrywomen 
will ever have the patience or be reduced to the necessity of 
rivalling the handicraft of the poor peasantry across the 
ocean. 
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